Abolition and Disease
from 36.8 per cent, in the former year to 26.6 in the latter.48
Evidence more direct, though of limited range in point of time, is contributed by various towns that have adopted the abolition policy. Of these, Christiania is by far the most satisfactory. It has the longest record and the most satisfactory statistics; for venereal diseases have been notifiable since 1876, though the form of notification has undergone some modification. If diagnostic means have not been too defective in the past, a stretch of something like 20 years is represented by the abolition experience of the Norwegian capital, which has increased in population during the period in .question from, something below 80,000 to almost a quarter of a million.
The official table (see p. 380) gives the local situation from 1876 to 1911, inclusive.49
In the period covered by these statistics, the population of Christiania has trebled; we might, therefore, expect a marked rise in the presence of venereal disease. As a matter of fact, the incidence of syphilis was never again so high as in the first year; with certain fluctuations,
48The main authority consulted in the above discussion is: Otto von Schjerning, Sanitatsstatistische Betrachtungen uber Volk und Heer (Berlin, 1910) pp. 59-^7- A general discussion of conditions in European Armies is given by Col. Melville, loc. cit., pp. 58-72. Urbach's book, above referred to, gives the most recent and complete account of the Austrian-Hungarian army and navy with frequent references to other nations. None of these authorities are particularly interested in the question of regulation versus abolition, so that the facts are stated by them without reference to their bearing on this controversy. M. Augagneur_ (loc. cit.) discusses army statistics with close reference to our topic.
40 Dr. Yngvar Ustvedt, Sundhetsinspector, Beretning om de vener* iske sygdotnme i Kristiania, 1911 (1912) pp. 6, 7.
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